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page advertisement is the best kind to bring about this condition. 
It has a high "group" and "individual" memory, and leads to a 
greater likelihood of recalling the product than any other kind. 

Henry P. Adams. 
University or Michigan. 



TYPES OP PRAGMATIST THEORY OP TRUTH 1 

PRAGMATIST theory of truth has been advanced as a revision 
of antiquated solutions of problems handed down to it by tra- 
dition, not discovered and formulated by pragmatism itself. There- 
fore its theses largely take the form of answers to questions put in 
terms chosen by its predecessors and opponents and by no means 
suited to bring out the point in the new method of dealing with them. 
For novel theories have a natural tendency to modify the mean- 
ing of the inquiry in response to which they came into existence. 
But old formulae are hostile to new interpretation. Hence the inev- 
itable complication in the shape of mere logomachy and other dead 
weight which have occupied such a conspicuous place in controver- 
sies about the new theory of truth. For instance, truth, it is said, 
consists in the agreement between fact and idea; but what kind of 
agreement? This is a familiar starting-point for expounding the 
pragmatist theory. It is thus taken for granted that this question 
will always remain a very interesting and important one, no matter 
what the terms "fact" and "idea" mean (the interpretation of 
these terms being one of the well-known points of disagreement be- 
tween pragmatists and their critics). This, it seems to me, leads to 
undue emphasis on exceedingly negative aspects of pragmatism — 
considering the lack of meaning in the term agreement as such. 

"Is a true idea true all the time it exists, or is it made true only by 
the process of verification," is another question which, for similar rea- 
sons, we may hope will soon cease forever to give rise to philosophic 
dispute. This is the kind of complication which I am not going to 
dwell upon in this paper because, as I said, I believe these complica- 
tions are due largely to the use of expressions and references to 
problems whose gradually developed meaning does not facilitate 
their utilization in exhibiting pragmatic views. If I am right, it 
would perhaps seem as if pragmatists had made a strategical mis- 
take in their insistence on meeting their enemy on his own soil. 

i This paper was read at one of the bi-weekly philosophical conferences of 
graduate students at Columbia University, in March, 1915. Published here in a 
slightly revised form, it retains its original character of a brief review and does 
not pretend to add anything new to what has already been written on the subject. 
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But on the other hand, an adequate terminology is never created im- 
mediately when new conceptions replace old ones, nor would it always 
be pedagogically desirable. Anyhow, leaving matters of terminology 
to adjust themselves in the course of time, I will now try to approach 
the more " pragmatically " significant features of the pragmatist 
theory of truth. 

Such a feature is the proclamation of " satisfaction " as relevant 
to the determination of truth. Thus loosely stated, the theory covers 
a boundless field of subdivisions issuing from different interpreta- 
tions, most of which I shall not mention in this paper. There is, 
fortunately, a fairly clear-cut and distinct "something" with which 
the specifically pragmatistic versions of the "satisfaction" theory 
seem to be bound up, both historically and logically: namely, the 
pragmatic analysis of the meaning and essential function of ideas, 
propositions, and beliefs. In other words, whatever the starting- 
points of the expositions of pragmatist truth-theory have been, its 
most important logical foundation can be traced back to a theory 
which belongs primarily to psychology, not to logic or metaphysics. 
At first sight, this would seem to limit its applicability and conse- 
quences to matters of psychological interest only. Pragmatism has, 
indeed, been accused of confusing psychological and logical inquiry, 
of substituting the question "what is held as true" for "what is 
true," etc. While I, for my part, would lay much stress on the 
"psychologistic" origin of pragmatism as I understand it, I do not 
infer that psychological analysis is its sole legitimate scope. On 
the contrary, formulated as a theory of truth, it is looking toward 
things of wider perspective and more universal human interest. 

In our every-day metaphysical quarrels with our neighbors we 
do not and can not appeal to psychological arguments (in many 
cases it would even be an insult to the other party to do so). But 
psychological information will prove relevant here in various ways, 
e. g., in giving us a clearer insight into the meaning of our oppon- 
ent's belief as well as into what made him adopt it, and even in 
changing our own beliefs so far as these rest, as they always more or 
less do, on the authority of others. 

Now, the pragmatic analysis of belief referred to in this con- 
nection is the outgrowth of a psychological theory which gives par- 
ticular attention to the elements of action in all processes of judg- 
ment and belief. It is known as "instrumentalism" because it 
treats intellectual concepts as instruments for forming and working 
with ideas identified with "plans of action." The "pragmatic 
meaning" of a belief is tested by its ability to "make a difference" 
not only in thought, but in action (which tends to confine consciously 
pragmatic belief to belief in the satisfaction to be derived from a 
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certain course of action). This "theory of meaning" is, in its 
more moderate formulations, accepted by psychologists far outside 
the camp of pragmatism proper. Its application to philosophical 
controversies, known as the pragmatic method, with its voluminous 
appendix of so-called "modern nominalism," etc., is a pragmatism of 
a distinct character which is logically independent of the various doc- 
trines partly derived from the same psychological presuppositions; 
and which I shall not go into any further here except in so far as I 
shall have occasion to refer to it again in examining the theory of 
truth. 

That theory of truth has been denned thus far merely as a correla- 
tion of the terms "satisfaction" and "truth," founded on a psycho- 
logical "theory of meaning." In giving it a more distinct definition 
we have still to choose among a variety of versions, due partly to the 
lack of a consistent terminology, partly to real "pragmatic" diver- 
gences in the intentions of their originators. "We are familiar with 
the endless disputes found in essays and articles on pragmatism, 
about matters which ought to have been settled preliminary to the 
announcement of any theory of truth, such as the relation of the 
contents of an idea to its truth and of its truth to the criterion of its 
truth. Whether a pragma tist who says that the idea "a is ft" is 
verified, e. g., by its "satisfactory working," always means that the 
same idea is then unquestionably true, and, if so, that a is surely 5, 
is one of those points on which, alas, much uncertainty still seems to 
prevail. This is a circumstance that in an exhaustive classification 
of "pragmatisms" (and quasi-pragmatisms) will have to be taken 
into account. But nothing approaching a comprehensive survey 
of the field is the object of my paper. Neither am I concerned pri- 
marily with the problem of interpreting correctly the principal in- 
tentions of the pragmatists themselves. "What I am presently going 
to do is to outline a comparison between the main types of possible 
and reasonable interpretations from what is, in my opinion, ulti- 
mately the most promising point of view. 

The first type we shall consider is that which gives up the point, 
or what most often appears to be the point, of pragmatist truth-con- 
ception, by insisting on recognizing only certain specific satisfaction 
as relevant to the truth of a belief. This means retaining, in a way, 
something of the intellectualist's attitude. "Whether it coincides 
exactly with any previously formulated theory or not, it can at any 
rate be expressed in "pre-pragmatistic" terms, confining the prag- 
matic analysis entirely to the meaning of a belief instead of its 
truth. Here belongs the theory that the truth of an idea or belief 
consists in that satisfactory outcome of deliberate action, the expec- 
tation of which formed the whole pragmatic meaning of the idea. 
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The truth of any pragmatically interpreted idea consists in the 
specific satisfaction experienced on acting upon the idea, because the 
content of the idea was just the expectation of that experience. This 
is a characterization of truth which follows strictly from radical 
pragmatic theory of meaning combined directly with common-sense 
truth-conception, according to which "it is true that a is b" means 
simply "a is b" and nothing more. Similarly, taking pragma- 
tism as a theory of the criterion of truth, or of the nature of 
validated truth, as Mr. Schiller calls it, we find it sometimes in- 
terpreted as meaning simply that only the actual experience of that 
satisfaction which represents the whole object and intention of the 
idea, proves it to be true. This is regular old empiricism, again 
turned into pragmatism only inasmuch as it is applied to pragmatic- 
ally interpreted belief. It can hardly be held as standing for true 
or typical pragmatism, however, since it even implies the feature of 
skepticism which pragmatists find so discrediting to traditional em- 
piricism. Yet I can't help noticing an undercurrent of this sort of 
reasoning in, e. g., Schiller's "postulate" theory with its share in 
the famous claim of pragmatism to reconcile "reason" and "faith": 
even the apparently most secure "truths" of "reason," the axioms, 
are after all validated only so far as our experience of their "work- 
ing" goes; in a sense they always remain postulates, when applied to 
the ever unknowable future, and that is why they must not be re- 
ferred to as arguments against the aspirations of "faith." This 
differs from skepticism proper in reckoning with the possibility of 
reaching full and final truth, but it puts emphasis on the uncertainty 
with regard to any part of an hypothesis or belief that has not yet 
been " fulfilled" in experience. 

Another attempt to solve the conflict between reason and faith has 
been made, on the same basis of pragmatic theory of meaning and 
empiricist theory of criterion: instead of pointing out that axioms, 
scientific laws, etc., have only "pragmatic truth," ever subject to 
change, some writers have tried to reduce the truth which religious 
ideas are supposed to have to the pragmatic truth, already validated 
to a large extent. This is a scheme for bringing religious and 
scientific hypotheses on a level, which has met with emphatic rejection 
from orthodox religious quarters, as would be expected. There is 
nothing to hinder a combination of both arguments, making this 
the pragmatic meaning of pragmatist theory of truth : laws of science 
are only pragmatically true, and religious beliefs are, indeed, prag- 
matically true. (Neither of these propositions involves a new con- 
ception of truth, for the meaning may be expressed, even more ade- 
quately, in this way: theories of science and religion, being prag- 
matic in character, have been found true just so far as applied in 
practise.) 
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To the same group, for my present purpose, belongs even the 
theory that any satisfactory outcome of the act which is the practical 
expression of a belief makes it "true in so far forth" (as James puts 
it), as long as the emphasis is laid on "so far forth" rather than 
on "true." It may be understood as merely eliminating specific sat- 
isfaction from the essential meaning of a belief, while retaining the 
limitation of "validated" truth to experienced truth. 

So much for pragmatist revival of that type of strict empiricism 
which is the most negative of all doctrines concerning the criterion 
of truth. It admits only, as Professor Lovejoy points out, a useless 
"ex post facto" truth; its criterion being the experience by which 
predictions are verified in the moment they cease to exist as predic- 
tions. Lovejoy quotes, in support of this interpretation, the well-known 
pragmatist formula that ideas are made true only by their verifica- 
tion, and observes that such empiricism does not give us "what we 
really want," namely, "some means of telling what predictions are 
to be accepted as sound while they are still predictions." 2 But this 
is not the only kind of traditional empiricism, nor is it the only kind 
that has been incorporated into pragmatist theory of truth. As Pro- 
fessor Dewey remarks: "There are cases in which an idea ceases to 
exist as soon as it is made true. . . . Such is, however, conspicuously 
not the case with our scientific ideas." 3 Thus, taking verification in 
the sense in which it is, in fact, understood in science, we get what 
Lovejoy has also listed as pragmatism number 4: "those general 
propositions are true which so far in past experience, have had their 
implied predictions realized." To make it sound more pragmatistic, 
we need only translate "predictions" into "expectations of satis- 
factory experience, ' ' which is legitimate since all predictions are, ac- 
cording to pragmatic "theory of meaning," essentially about satis- 
faction to be experienced. This version differs from the one first 
mentioned in making experienced satisfaction relevant to the truth 
of other particular satisfaction; but inasmuch as the relation of 
identity is here only exchanged for that of logical coherence, 4 it still 
keeps within the limits of a pragmatism not presenting any signifi- 
cant novelty in its theory of truth. 

A second main type of pragmatism is a criterion-theory which we 
get whenever we admit, as in the last case of the first type, that more 
truth than the truth already experienced, of a given idea or belief, 
is a matter for interested inquiry, and make this truth somehow 
confirmed or foretold by any satisfaction experienced where it has 

2 In "The Thirteen Pragmatisms." This Journal, vol. V, page 5. 

3 See Dewey, ' ' The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, and other Essays. ' ' 
1910. Page 146. 

*What this logical coherence ultimately consists in is not a matter for dis- 
cussion in this paper. 
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been already carried out in action. I do not want to make too much 
of what is perhaps mostly pragmatism as figuring in the minds of 
its critics, although it seems to me that only here a really new cri- 
terion is introduced. Much of the criticism pertaining to this inter- 
pretation of pragmatism has been due to misunderstanding of prag- 
matist terminology, and the really justified part of it has often 
been formulated so as to make it misunderstood in return. 

Before proceeding to make clear just what I mean by this any- 
satisfaction theory of truth, I want to say a word about the re- 
semblance at first glance between this part of my analysis and the 
familiar criticism of pragmatism expressed, e. g., in the statement of 
Mr. Russell: "The essential novelty of pragmatism is that it admits 
as a ground of belief any satisfaction to be derived from entertain- 
ing the belief, not merely the theoretic satisfaction which is sought 
by science." 5 It will be recalled that I have, for the sake of simpli- 
fication, granted the main point of pragmatic theory of meaning, 
thus leaving the whole concept of "theoretic satisfaction" out of 
consideration altogether. I am going to illustrate this version of 
pragmatism again with the type of belief to which pragmatist truth- 
theory is constantly applied: namely, expectations involved in relig- 
ious faith. Whenever we say, with James, that the ' ' active faiths of 
individuals" in "religious hypotheses about the universe" are "the 
experimental tests by which they are verified" * and dismiss the trans- 
lation of "verified" into "made true only in so far forth" (see 
above), we make the sentence mean that the expectation of, say, sat- 
isfactory experiences in future life is somehow warranted by the 
present satisfactory outcome of the "active faith" in question. This 
assertion may be due to regarding the two sets of expectations as 
logically coherent, so as to make the scientific criterion applicable — 
or, it may rest on express refusal to submit to the restrictive rules 
of scientific logic. The latter is what I mean by the "any-satis- 
f action" theory in its pragmatically significant form. 

Professor Dewey has touched one of its weak points in his often 
quoted question: "If ideas terminate in good consequences, but yet 
the goodness of the consequences was no part of the intention of an 
idea, does the goodness have any verifying force?" 7 This is, how- 
ever, not exactly what I wished to make the "specific differentia" 
of this kind of radical pragmatism. For in the typical case like the 
one just examined both sets of "good consequences," the earthly and 
the eternal ones, are often parts of the whole pragmatic intention of 
the religious idea. This is what gives it an illusory outward resem- 

8 ' ' Philosophical Essays. " 1910. Page 108. 
« Preface to "Will to Believe." 
t This Journal, Vol. V., page 93. 
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blance to the scientific case. Thus, the illegitimate inference comes 
from merely recognizing the predictions already realized and those 
yet to be fulfilled as "parts" of the same hypothesis, without raising 
the question whether the hypothesis as a whole is made up only of 
logically coherent parts or not. If this would be feasible, we could 
get as much additional confirmation as we ever wanted for any belief 
by arbitrarily combining it, into one complex idea, with other be- 
liefs fairly well guaranteed as to their truth. This is undoubtedly 
what people to a large extent do, but inasmuch as it is done un- 
consciously and by mistake, it can not be proclaimed as psycholog- 
ically "normal" or universal human procedure. What it would 
mean, virtually, is the full freedom of believing whatever we want to 
be true. The possibility of conscious and deliberate defiance of 
logical restrictions, in favor of ideas dear to our hearts, has been 
affirmed by pragmatists (not only indirectly, through the "any- 
satisf action" theory), but does not belong to the concerns of prag- 
matism proper, since it has no logical connection with the pragmatic 
analysis of the meaning of belief. 

To sum up what I have thus far tried to bring forth : no matter 
what terminology we use, so long as we regard any possible partic- 
ular satisfaction as a legitimate object for expectation, conjecturing, 
and inquiry, we find ourselves engaged in comparing particular ex- 
pectations and experiences as to their mutual relations of identity, 
coherence, discrepancy, etc., and we can not get rid of the problems 
attached of old to this part of the matter by simply introducing the 
idea of "satisfaction" into the field. 

But this means that the pragmatic analysis of belief has not yet 
been utilized to its full extent. When that is done, we get a third 
type of pragmatism which I shall touch upon in a few words. 

The prominence given to the element of action in the modern 
concept of belief originated, largely, in biological considerations and 
external observation. But the outcome, in the form of revised 
theories concerning the function of intelligence, has helped to put 
introspective analysis on a new track. And it may be found that the 
most essential distinguishing mark of what we call belief, as con- 
trasted with a mere image or perception, is that it involves a tendency 
to action or suspense of action, or at least an adjustment of our con- 
ditional activities. Likewise, the whole psychological difference be- 
tween logical contradiction and compatibility, in the relations be- 
tween our ideas, tends to reduce itself to a matter of action. 
Laws of thinking will appear as habits of action, etc. However 
that may be, it must not be deemed too unreasonable, as an experi- 
ment, to disregard the presentative and representative elements ac- 
companying the elements of action, as we disregard verbal formu- 
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lations, in determining the fundamental meaning of a belief. But 
the employment of this method for discriminating between and 
identifying beliefs will necessarily affect, in one important respect, 
the conception of truth: In this case, at last, any satisfaction is 
equally relevant to truth, inasmuch as no particular expectation 
belongs to the contents of the belief judged to be true. The question 
is rather how any experience could, on this basis, be attributed to the 
working of any particular belief at all. I shall not go further into 
this, although it has its important place among serious interpreta- 
tions of pragmatism, and even pragmatists who do not advocate it 
systematically seem to lean toward this standpoint whenever they 
try to make the adoption of an idea a matter of free choice and, in 
argumentation, appeal, more or less expressly, to our "will to be- 
lieve." One of the dangers of this position is that of getting en- 
tangled in the "as if " formula — a common feature in pragmatist text. 
When "it is true that a is b" is said to mean "act as if a were 8," i. e., 
"as you would if you believed that a is b," s the controlling function 
of the element of (perceptual or ideational) presentation is implicitly 
admitted. It is admitted that the appeal to our active nature in a 
statement of fact offered for belief is not the same as in a mere in- 
junction just as a mere plan of action is not the same as a belief. 

Up to this point, we have been comparing interpretations of prag- 
matism within the limits drawn by the preliminary definition, the 
declaration that satisfaction is relevant to the recognition of truth. 
In the various versions compared we have been dealing with satis- 
faction understood as satisfactory result of action. Now, we find in 
the writings of pragmatists frequent references to the satisfactory 
working of an idea or belief. As we have seen, there is a case in 
which the two things coincide completely, namely, when belief is 
identified with action. But even in cases where this identification is 
not attempted, the two sets of satisfactory consequences do practically 
coincide, so long as the experienced satisfaction is connected with 
the idea as a consequence of its practical application through action. 
Therefore, the pragmatist formulae which explicitly connect the 
satisfactory working of a belief with its truth lend themselves to 
subdivision into theories in the main identical with those which we 
have gone over. 

The really peculiar significance of the latter formulation is rather 
that it recognizes in truth-predication a predication about a belief 
as contrasted, not with action, but with any part of the contents of 
the same belief. This gives us a clue to an interpretation of prag- 

8 This "as if " is not to be confused with the "as if," of, e. g., Vaihinger'g 
' ' Philosophic des Als Ob, ' ' which is a very different thing. 
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matist truth-theory essentially different from any of those mentioned 
above. 

To be sure, the foremost function of the word "true" is the 
merely formal one of symbolizing a repetition of the sentence pro- 
nounced as true. And Professor Dewey is certainly right in his 
remark that "it would be a great gain for logic and epistemology if 
we would always translate the noun 'truth' back into the adjective 
''true' and this back into the adverb 'truly.' " 9 Thus "it is a truth 
that a is b" means "a is truly b" (or simply "a is b") w But since 
truth-predication is, at least formally, a predication about a belief 
rather than about a term in the contents of the belief, the question 
comes up: does not the truth of a belief somehow qualify also the 
belief itself, as it appears to do ? 

This question has probably never been answered more emphatic- 
ally in the affirmative than by pragmatists when they discover in 
truth-predication a valuation of an idea and then proceed to analyze 
what truth-value ultimately is. "It is true that a is b" does not 
only say about a that it is truly b; it also says something about the 
whole belief that a is b, namely, that it has the valuable quality of 
being true. Since truth-predication implies recognition of value, it 
must be asked: what is truth-value; why is there value in truth? 
Here pragmatism, again in the sense of instrumentalism, takes its 
stand against that sort of rationalism which maintains that truth 
has a value per se, that it is valuable merely by virtue of its being 
the truth. In pointing to the instrumental function of truth, prag- 
matism shows, as James has it, "why we must defer" to it. 11 Un- 
fortunately, this phrase is ambiguous — from meaning "why we must 
seek truth" it slips too easily over into meaning "why we must 
believe in truth" with all its peculiar implications (see above). The 
discovery and demonstration of the pragmatic character of truth- 
value does not, in itself, imply any theory as to why and what we 
can or must believe ; in other words, it is not a theory of truth in the 
same sense as the types discussed above. Its essential meaning seems 
to be something like this : the theoretically correct judgment does not 
satisfy us on account of its theoretical correctness, but on account of 
its pragmatic usefulness. 

It is apparently some sort of reasoning connected with this species 
of pragmatism that is responsible, by over-emphasizing the evaluative 
aspect of truth-predication, for the frequent occurrence of the terms 
"worth" or "value" and "truth," used interchangeably in pragma- 
tist text. Thus, the formula reads: "the theoretically correct judg- 

» " An Experimental Theory of Knowledge," Mind. 1906. Page 305. 

io Cf. above, page 494. 

" James, ' ' Pragmatism, ' ' page 68. 
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ment is not found true (= valuable) on account of its theoretical cor- 
rectness, ' ' — while its main point would be much more generally under- 
stood and accepted if expressed in this form: "the true (= theoret- 
ically correct) judgment is not found valuable on account of its 
truth." . . . 

This brings us straight to one of its most important consequences, 
the one it has in common with the whole group of historically given 
philosophic doctrines which deny, on various grounds, the uncondi- 
tional, absolute value of truth; I mean this consequence: to admit 
the possibility of cases in which truth in the strict sense is not 
desirable ; since truth has only relative, derived value, it occasionally 
happens that falsehood is more valuable than truth. This is where 
pragmatism again approaches or comes into sympathetic touch with 
a certain aspect of irrationalism, but in another way than in the case 
mentioned above. Here, it does not proclaim or propound, explicitly 
or implicitly, disregard of logical coherence in forming our beliefs 
as a psychologically possible, not to say normal procedure. What it 
does, in this case, is only to make us abstain from offering a person 
a truth merely because it is a truth, or depriving him of an illusion 
without first considering whether he is not better off with the illu- 
sion than with the corresponding truth. "Ought we ever not to be- 
lieve what is better for us to believe?" James says. Change it into 
this: "ought we ever not to let others believe what is better for them 
to believe," and we get a formula of great pragmatic significance 
which, though it is older than pragmatism and partly independent of 
instrumentalism, will, perhaps, turn out the most lasting part of 
the pragmatist theory of truth. Let it be observed, however, that a 
policy of "pious fraud" toward our neighbors is as impracticable in 
the long run as is the closing of our own eyes to uncomfortable truths. 
Nor can we afford, with our present miserably small stock of knowl- 
edge, to discontinue our search for more truth. And to the philos- 
opher there is hardly any other decent course open than to follow the 
advice of Benjamin Hoijer, glaringly unpragmatic though it is: 
' ' Seek the Truth, and even if it carries you to the gates of Hell, why 
knock." Allan Torntjdd. 

New York City. 
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